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The great majority of authorities cited are English, with a 
few American. All the familiar guide-posts are met with under 
their appropriate headings. A feature of the book that will 
commend it to students is the statement in short form of the 
facts of the principal cases throughout the book. This makes 
more realistic and vivid the principles given in the body of the 
text, and impresses them on the mind in practicable form. 

The subject has evidently been analyzed very carefully and 
thoroughly, for a systematic scheme is evident everywhere 
throughout the book. One runs small danger of becoming 
entangled in detail and losing sight of the principal subject 
under examination. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to the general prin- 
ciples of the law of Torts, the balance being given to the separate 
discussion of the particular branches. The cases cited number 
about two thousand five hundred, which makes evident the fact 
that it is not adapted to deep search into any one subject, yet 
the principal topics are discussed in sufficient detail for most 
practical purposes of a text-book. Not only are cases cited, but 
text-writers. There is little in the book that does not rest on 
some standard authority. 

While the printing and binding of a book should in no way 
influence one's judgment concerning the merits of its contents, 
yet it is a distinct disappointment to find this part of the work 
done in such a poor manner. A work so carefully divided as to 
its subject-matter demands not only the use of varied types, 
but their skilful manipulation and careful selection. One de- 
mands nowadays something gratifying to one's sense of har- 
mony. It is difficult to absorb intelligence expressed in a 
manner at war with one's sense of proportion and clearness. 
It is not worse than many others, but it should be better. 

As a work on Torts the book has many points of excellence 
and is a monument to the energy of its authors, yet in the 
presence of the standard text-books now in use it does not 
seem a strong enough work to attract the attention of either 
student or practitioner as a constant guide, though it may be 
referred to by both with advantage. E. S. R. 



The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 b.c. 
Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. Pp. xv+192; 
and 102 Plates and Map. Chicago : The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Callaghan & Company. London : Luzac & Com- 
pany. 1904. 

In connection with this vastly important code, the book con- 
tains an autographed text, transliteration, translation, glossary, 
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index of subjects, list of proper names, signs, numerals, cor- 
rections and erasures, with map, frontispiece, and photograph 
of text. In this brief estimate of the book, there will be no 
attempt to discuss the text and its importance from a scholar's 
or acquaintance's standpoint — such review would be im- 
properly found in a journal of law. Our purpose shall be ful- 
filled in giving our readers who have not yet seen or not yet 
read about the work an introduction to it, and a resume of its 
value as ascertained from those more intimately concerned 
with the details of Assyrian scholarship and the real relation 
of this code to the present study of history and jurisprudence. 

Any reader who finds an interest in things of ancient history 
will meet here much to hold his attention. The code has been 
clearly translated and divided into two hundred and eighty-two 
sections, each embodying a rule of law. These laws represent a 
collection made by the Babylonian king from the edicts and 
decisions rendered by the civil courts; they cover rights of 
property, and the rights of children, marriage, slavery, divorce, 
rent, wages, injuries to life or person, and debt. So firmly did 
these laws become ingrained in the civilization of the Baby- 
lonian empire that the marked parallels between them and the 
Mosaic code are not difficult to account for. There is now in 
preparation a book on this very theme, viz., " A Comparison of 
the Hammurabi and the Mosaic Code," by Professor William 
Rainey Harper, a work which should meet with wide interest 
and appreciation. 

The Hammurabi Code " carries back the history of law for 
a thousand years or more," and, as Dr. W. H. Ward says in 
the Century Magazine for July, 1903, " beyond all doubt . . . 
is the most important document for the history of civilization 
that has been discovered in many years. ... It tells us how 
strong was the sense of justice at a period which we have been 
too ready to regard as wholly barbaric." 

To the students of the history of jurisprudence and to the 
jurists the work has this interest, it contains a wealth of material 
bearing on all phases and kinds of civil and criminal contro- 
versies, and embraces most interesting and instructive sur- 
vivals in respect of tribal, family, and religious laws, and many 
indications of transitional stages in legal procedure and usage. 
There are elaborate provisions bearing on property rights, 
banking, wages, land rents, prices, transportation, trade, build- 
ing, irrigation, and with great care, it seems, has the status of 
master and servant been denned, as well as the position of 
husband and wife, both bond and free. 

The code has been termed a wonderful piece of Babylonian 
jurisprudence ; and Professor Harper has set it before us in a 
scholar's book, such a book as leaves, in this particular field, 
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nothing to be desired. The fact that this stelae is the most 
ancient legal writing in existence, and that withal it contains 
statutes which bear directly upon many modern conditions, 
such as irrigation and damage by overflow; failure of crops 
through negligence; the responsibility of common carriers and 
warehousemen, makes the book one of unique interest to all, 
and of extreme significance to lawyers and jurists the world 
over. E. H. B. 



NOTES ON RECENT LEADING ARTICLES IN LEGAL PERI- 
ODICALS. 

Columbia Law Review. — June. 

Corporations in Two States. Joseph H. Beale, Jr. The difficulty in 
determining the legal nature of the transaction when a corporation of 
one state becomes incorporated in another state is dealt with in this 
paper. The " anomalous" nature of such corporations is pointed out, 
and the complicated questions which arise are stated. Mr. Beale thinks 
that from the point of view of the business man there is no difficulty — 
there is in his eyes a single corporate body, differing from an ordinary 
corporation, if at all, only in the wider extent of its operations. 

There is no attempt made to clear up the perplexities; indeed, they 
seem to afford Mr. Beale a good deal of intellectual pleasure as 
problems which are interesting in the degree of difficulty with which 
they may be solved. 

International Law in Legal Education. James B. Scott. The author 
thinks that "The American lawyer need not perplex his head with 
vexed questions of the law of nature and the Roman law as a source 
of international law, nor need he worry himself about Mr. John Austin 
and his ways. He need only look to the Constitution of the United 
States and he finds the response to his query in no uncertain voice." 
The American lawyer will doubtless be glad to be delivered from " Mr. 
John Austin and his ways," if he has not already emancipated himself 
from them, and will probably agree that " it is impossible to consider 
the law of nations other than as a part of the common law of England, 
and by the Constitution of the United States, a fundamental and integ- 
ral part of our jurisprudence." Having established this point, it is 
contended that it follows that it should be taught and studied as law, 
and that the methods used for the study and teaching of other branches 
of the law be used in the study and teaching of international law. The 
objection that law schools are intended for the purpose of fitting stu- 
dents for the practice of law, and that international law is not a prac- 
tical subject, is answered by an extract from Professor Wambaugh's 
review of Mr. Scott's own work, the recently published cases on inter- 
national law. The answer is that cases involving questions of interna- 
tional law may reach the practitioner at any moment and he should be 
prepared for them. To the question whether international law should 
be taught in the college or the law school Mr. Scott answers that it 
ceases to be law when taught in the department of liberal arts; that 
law can only be taught in a law school ; taught elsewhere it becomes 
history, diplomacy, international ethics — anything but law. 



